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'Sample notional writing materials fpr 'use with 
advanced level ESI students a:re presented- The basic assumption is 
that- effective writing demands a feel for one's audience a^nd a sefrrse 
of purpose, integrating ^f unction (what -is being said), situation (to, 
whom it is b^ng-' said) , and grammar (howi it is being said). The 
functions selectied are those that studenjLfe use in writing academic 
papers- Eh.ch le^)bn begins Sfith exercise's introducing expressions for 
a' partici^lar function such as. focusing, substantiating, rfecoamending, 
or predictj^g- Within ea::h function, students -take the roles of ' 
different speakers/writers tfith different purposes In order^ to 
practice writing for specific, situations. Grammar is related to the 
expression of^^ particular situation, fostering both gramm.atical and 
comaunicative competency in writing, following the practice, peer 
correction' exercises with guidelines reinforce grammatical- points 
effective writing techniques, (PHJ) 
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vO,27zis paper exemplifies and presents the rationale for national writing materials 
which are currently being developed for use with advanced level ESL students. 
^ ^'^^^ asswnption^of Jthese mteHals is that eff^ctiv^ writing demands a clear 

seyise of why scathing is being written and faP w^om it is beiHg idritteh: The 

fs^ materials are organized according, to the language ■ functions'' that typically occur 

^jm^ within academic pope lisj such as> foatsing, substantiating, reaomnendin^j and pre- 
^dieting. _ Within each* function, students are', presented with a Variety of^aices 

r^and audiences, 1%<? main advantage of this approach is that it provides the 
teacher and the students with a frameioork-in which to judge whether or nop , the 
Writing is effective in' terms of a specific purpo'se and appropriate' in tem^ of 
a specific situation* » * ' *■ . • - 



Every new era in materials development brings its own terminology. Today in the 
field of ESL, with a shift from a structural approach to a cognitive approach to'» 
• language learning, a new set of terminology is being developed! Whereas previous- 
ly we spoKe of structured, con.trolTed, or grammatical materials, we now have situ- 
ational, functional, notional/ or connmunicati ve materials. There are two dangers 
to the coining of a new te rmi bo logy^ First, the terms may provide nothing pwre 
than a new name for an old thing. Th^ although the materials may. be labeled 
'situational," the only difference may be that the pattern practice takes place . 
in a restaurant rather -than- in a classroom. Second, the use of the n«w terminol- 
ogy may resulUn a confused notit>n of what the basic assumptions are that inform 
the new materials. Ip order to avoid these -dangers, an explanation of the theo- » 
^ retical basis of notional {writing materials is needed. • 

\m ^: Wilkins ,(1976: 18) 'in his^book. Notional Syllabuses , maintains that 1n de- 
^ signing a notional syllabus, "instead of asking how speakers of the^language ex-f 
Q press themselves or when or*where they use language, we ask what it^is they com- 
•J municate through language. We are then, able to organise language teaching in 
\L terms of; content* rather "than- the fonft of the Tetngoage." The f irs^t-^qtiestion that 
• has to be. asked, then, in, designing notional writing materials is; What do ESL 
students need to co^nmunicate in writing? As students they will clearly- need to' 
^^be able to write academic papers but, in the future, they may well need to com\ 

municate the concerns of their field'to an international audience. 
« * ' » 

'In some ways the assumptions that inform notional writing materials are similar 
to traditional rhetorical 'concerns-. They differ, however, in two important ways. 
First, they provide a greater variety of writicig voices than is Included in most 
^ rhetoric books. Secondly, notional writing materials give explicit attention to 
relating a particular function, such as predicting, to a particujar grammatical 

' r — ^ — ■ ; — : — : : - ^ V ' ■ 

A-Slightly different version of tMs paper was pjtesented at 'the CATESOL'State Qbn- 
ference In San Francisco, March, 1978. . - 
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point, as, for instance, the use of models, -tlotional writing maiterials, thougli, 
share the follow^ing rhetorical concern expressed by Steinmann (1967: 21 -22): 
"Rhetoric, %hen,' is concerned with the effective choice of synpnymous expressions; 
but, as the word 'effective' suggests, it is con'^cerned, not with the utterances 
* only, the irfere forms, but with some of their relations to other things." (Italics 
mine.) • ' * 

. Those "other things" .which determine effectiveness involve two primary consider- 
ations: first; the purpose or function of the discourse^ and second, thefcontext 
situation . Once these two elements are ^defined, the question of' which form is 
most effective can be answered. For example, suppose an employer ^decided to write 
a short memo to an employee, regarding an aUernate time for their meeting. His 
function or purpose would t>e one of, suggestfng (although given the role relation- 
ship, it mighjt be closer to directing or commanding). - ^ ' . 

IP 

' 0 

There are, in English, a number of stock phrases for making suggestions; such as, 
"May I suggest," "I would suggest," "How about?" "What about?", etc. Given these, 
options, t ^h^ employer 'might' wri te. 

Since I have another meeting' on htonday at three o'clock, m^ I suggest 
that we meet at t\vo o'clock? 

. Or he might write: . » * ' 

I'm tied up at three oj clock on Monday.- How about two o'clo.ck? . * 

In this instance, the Choice of the most "effective" form depends on what the em- 
ployer wants to say to his employee aboirt their relationship. The first sentence 
assumes a distant relationship wi th his employee; the second, a relationsfciip of 
comradery. goth, however, fulfill the stated purpose of suggesti ng. a 'change of 
. meeting time. Wh^rea's most native speakers would imn>ed1ately, see the distinction 
between the two sentences, many internatiohal students have not yet mastered this 
level of language use. To aid International students in developing this skill, 
tejctbooks could present lists of items for expressing a particular function, such 
as making suggestions. This method, however, does little to aid students in know- 
ing when to choose which form, so that their writing would be appropriate in terms 
of a specific level of formality, and effective in terms of a particular purpose. 
Tfie basic aim of the writiog' materials which follow is to help students develop 
.this appropriateness and effectiveness in their writing. 

' These materials were designer! for an advar)*ced »ri ting class in wfhich the students 
had TOEFL Scores of between 45t) and * Tm fVst step in developing the ^Vf^^^'" 
^ ^If wa^ ^ to determine whai^ t ypp nf writing ^fij^^Hnnff uia ^^ rJiT-rTry-aw/t wha t"Tt^t^^5^•""• 
OTey were m. Questionnaires were distributed to Ihe students which asked them to 
list their ma^'or fields and to describe two writing assignments that they lY^d com- 
pleted'in their other classes'during the- semester. The survey showed that, typically, 
the students were either science or business majors, arid that, in genei^l , they 
did very little writing in their other class'es except for an occasional term paper. 
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Although most ESL students need to develop skill in academic writing* very few 
of them will be writing the^ kinds t)f papers once they graduate. Clearly, a 
wel 1 ^designed writing course should meet not only ijinediate writing n§eds»Hiut 
also future needs. One wayvto accomplish thisW;ask'is to organize writincjSL^ 
materials according to the various uses of 1 anguage, ^uch as informing/ prSaict-- 
ing, clarifying, etc, since these functions are preserit in all types of written 
discourse. -Predictions, for exaaiple, can otcur in academic papers as. well ^as in 
business reports and in scientific journfl*s. ^ ' . * ^* 

The main problem in designing writing materials baseiJ on functions is to decide 
which functions to deal with and how to order these functions. Since one goal 
of these materials is to develop academic writing sloills, one answer to the 
problem of selection is to determine which functions typically occur j*n an aca- 
demic paper, and in what sequence they octur. ' Within an academic paper, the 
following functions tend to occur in a fairly regular patjtern: 



I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 



Inform/ Focus 
Clarify 
Classify 
Analyze ' 

V. Substantiate 

VI . Compare/Contrast 
UII. ' Agr^/Disagree 
VIII. • Recommend 



What does the paper intend to do? 

How will the centVal terms be dpfined? 

What are the. major components of the issue? 

How can the components be organized in terms of 
time, space and/or effect? 

What support tfan be off^ed for the assertions 
being made? ^ . \ 

Are there any similarities-and differences between 
the majo^r assertions 

What are the writer's .reactions to the issues being 
presented? . * 

What should be done in regard to the issues being 
discussed? 



IX. 



Predict 



This list of functions fo 
By organizing the materia 
practice'writing the 'ce'nt 
however, is also to meet 
the si tuations' under each 



What will be the likely results of the recommenda- 
Jtions? 

• . <» 

\ 

rms the basis for the o-rganization of the materials. 
ls*in this manner, the students have an opportunity to 
ral coniponents of an academic paper. The intention, 
the students' future writing needs. In order to do this, w 
function deal with a great j;/ariety of career backgrounds. ' 



Each lesson begins with exercises which introduce the phrases used In expressing 
a particular function. Foia recommending , there are exercises using such t«rms as: 
I would recpmmend, May I suggest. It would be best to, etc. The goal* of these ^ 
exercises is to, help students become 'f ami liar with the forms that are typica-lly 
usect to express a function.^ ^ ^ 
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The following is an exagmle of an exercise designed to Introduce students to / 
phrases of definition : IH • 

Practice Using Terms: Deftne^the following terms by'comp luting the sentences: 

1. Define a non-resident student as the term is used at your unive»*^ity for deter- 
mining tuition rate^ 

. A non-resident student js_ anyone who..,.. , 

2. , Define an upper-division student as the term is used at your university. 
^ An upper-division student is defined as a student who 

' a: Define a full-time student as the term is used for -purpose of issuing visas. 

For purposes of issuing visas, a full-time student is 4:dken to be any student 
Who.... ^ . ^ 

4. Define a grade of incomplete as the term is used f^your university. 
An incomplete grade signifies that.... 

5. Define the meaning- of a student in good standing a^ the tbm is used at vour 
^^iversity. ^ if 

*&y a "student in jgood standing is n^ant ^ student who 

Following this exercise, there is a list of comuion expression/ used in defining 
which *an be usgd as a reference for the student. . ~~ — 

These introductory exercises on comnx^n expressions are followed by exercises on 
the grammar and punctuation which is relevant to the particular function of the 
lesson. If a student will need to use quotations in substantiating an assertion, 
then punctuating quotations is the focus of the punctuating exercise. If a stu- 
dent needs to use models in making predictions, then models are the focus of the 
grammar exercise in that lesson. The basiG>pi^pose of the introductory exercises 
IS to provide the student with all the fomi that are needed to express a partic. 
ular function in a specific writing context.^^ • 

The next part of the lesson pro\cides situations which involve a number of writing 
voices such as a geologist, an advertising agent, a member of a jury, etc. The 
varjous writing contexts alTow the teacher or student to select the situation 
which is most relevant to the needs and interests of the students. S^me of the - 
situations are higKly controlled and provide the student with all of the data 
as wen as directions for how to organize the data. The situation listed below 
IS an example of the ones included in the initial' chapter t)n Inform/Focus.- ' 

«• , ' / 
SITUATION: The Immigration and Tiatural ization Officer 

You. are an officer for the Iimigration and Naturalization Service. 'Recently, 
there has been a great deal of discussion about the problem of the iMegal entry 
of .people into the United States. Because of these discussions, the director of 
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the U.S. Office of Inwigration and Naturalization has asked you to submit a re- 
port in which you reconmend various solutions to the problem of illegal aliens. 

TASK: • . 

Write the introduction to your report on" illegal aliens in the United States. 
backg;^und information, you may use some or all of the following information. 

In "1967, the U.S. Iimiigration and Naturalization Service apprehended 
100,000 illegal aliens.- 

In 1977, the U.S. hiwii gration* dfld Naturalization Service apprehended 
750.000 illegal aliens. 

The U.S. Inmigration and- Natural i zation -Service estimates that for every 
person who is apprehended, four to fiv? other persons avoic^ capture and 
deportation. 



As 



^study conducted for the U.S. Iimiigration Service in }976 indicated that 
8.2 million people were in the United States illegally. 

«» 

(Source: U.S. Inmigrati on and Natural i zation Servi ce. ) 
Your intcoduction should have two parts: 

Infonn : Several, general statements 4>out the problem of illeg'al aliens in the' 
Uni ted States. * 

Focus : A statement of the purpose of this report. To sugges-t solutions to" the 

problem of illegal aliens. 
* » * 

Other situations are much less structured. For example... the following situation 

requires the students to gather their own .data and to make-^ limited assertion . 

based on this data: 

SITUATION: The Dean's /^sfstant 

You work for the Dean of Academic Affairs.. You have been asked to write a report 
•on the cost of textbooks. The Dean believes that, in general, science majors are 
being asked to pay more for their textbooks than are humanities majors. He wants 
you to write a report regarding this issue. 

TASK: 

In order to substantiate the claim that science majors pay more for books that do 
humanities rfiajors, you need to survey the cost of textbooks,- J^gin by randonily 
selecting one upper-division course from each of the departments, listed on the 
following chart. Then compute the total c6st of the textbooks for each of the 
courses that you have selected. Once you have this information, compute the n 
average cost of textbooks for htananities students and science students. Final Ij^, 
write the Dean a brief report which summarizes the findings of your limited in- 
vest i gat io>is. It is possible that your findings will refute rather than s.upport 
the Dean's assertion. . . • • 
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Department 
CI assies 

Comparative Literature 
English 

Foreign Languages 

Journalism 

Philosophy 



I 

SCHOOL OF.HUMANlflES 
Course 



Cost of Textbooks 



TOTAL. 
AVERAGE 'COST. 



Department 

Biology 
Chemistry 
Geology 
Mathematics 
Engineering 
Physics and 
Astronon\y 



SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
Course 



Cost of Textbooks 




TOTAL. 
AVERAGE COST- 



Each lesson concludes with correction exercises of student papers that wej;e uJritten 
in response to the situations. The exercises have' guidel ines^which ask the stu- 
dents to correct errors ^hat the students themselves are most* likely to make, or 
have made in writing their response'*to the situation. The following is an example 
of a peer correction exercise. It involves a situation in which an insurance *, 
►agent writes a letter to a prospective customer about the types of life insurance 
offered by his company. The studen-ts have been .provided with the basic informa- 
tion atout th^types of life insurance. (See Figure 1.) 
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, ' Figure 1. 

PEER CORRECTlOlif OF STUDENT C0(4P0S IT IONS ' 
■ SITUATION: THE INSURANCE ^GENT' 



PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 



5678 "C" Street ^ 
San*Francisco« California 94111 7 



- \ 

March 13. 1978 



Mr. Andrew'' Smith 
1234 "B" Street 

San Francisco, California 94103 



*5ear Mr. Smith 



0 



In response to your lettefT I am glad to let you know that we have three 
types of life insurance . ^ 

first one^is term policy . ' Pe ople who purchase a tenn life insurance 
policy lust have^^ temporarv^rotection Iwi thil^ certain period. For example, 
the father in the family loiftQfe a temporary protection on his life while his 
children ^rowji^- he-die^ithin a specified period, his children will get 
the money. /'^^^ * 

second is the ^le life insurance.^ It is the most common type'i^hich 

prnwirii^^ <^ insurance protectl on [Qtl- tfe entire life. When the policyholder dies, 

the beneficiary will receive the face value of the insurance. It is a fexible 
policy that can meet many different needs. 

the last one is the endowment policy . This type provides a certain 
amourit of money in the future, besides tKfe life insurance protection. People- 
ilh get back a sum otf money .after* the certain time. * ' . 

Tn brief, if you check out these types of life insurance, I think you have ^ 
some idg|p about life in^rance. Please let me know your decision. 

^ ^incerely, yours. 



nc 
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Practice in Correcting : 

> 

Complete the following steps in order to correct the grammatical errors and in- 
appropriate language in the selection the insurance agent s 

1. In order to practice using common phrases for.. classifying, write In the space 
below an alternate way of stating the four underThied phr6ses. 



a. 
b. 

.c. 



2. Wherever there is a circled verb 3 » make the correction in subject-verb 
*4gN|ement. 

3. Wherever there is an wpderlined verb , make the correction in verb 
tense. 

4. Wherever there is an eliclosed preposition | L re^lacl it with the correct 
. preposition. • * . , ' ^ . 

5. Wherever there' is a carat A , make the necessary correction in the use of 
♦ the aVt1>cie. • * 

64 Wherever there \s a punctuation mark enclosed in a triangle ^ » make the 
^ necessary correction. 

7. Rep^ace*thf verb, check out, in the last paragraph with a more formal verb. 



These materials attempt to integrate the concerns 'of function, situation and 
granroar. By Selecting and ordering the fuflctions on the basis of academic papers, 
the students are learning 'to write all of the core functions of an academic paper. 
By expressing 'these fiinctlons in a variety of^ si tuatlons, the students are being 
'^exposed to specialized vocabulary that may be beneficial in their careers. Fur- 
^thermore, the situations provide a specific corvfext-in which to decide whether or 
not the particular form that trte writer has chosen to express a prediction or to 
m^tke a suggestion ,,1s appropriate and effective. Finally, in th*is approach, 
g^aiiimatical concerns are not Isolated, but are clearly related to the expression 
of a particular function. In this way, notional jgriting materials integrate the 
concerns of function (what .is being said), situation (to whom 1$ it being said), 
and grammar (how is it being said). In general, they provide an opportunity to 
meet students* immediate and future writing needs, and to develop both grammatical 
and communicative corpfJetency In writing. 
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